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Memorabilia. 


[S the new number of English (Spring 1941) 

is an article by Mr. Bernard Groom on 
‘The Unity of Literature and its Place in 
Education,’ which contains several remarks 
indicative of the rise of new trains of thought 
both among scholars and among leaders in 
edugation. We quote what we found the 
most striking passage : 

Classical scholarship ignores the spiritual 
experience of the greatest Christian poets and 
thinkers. Since the outbreak of the present 
war a distinguished Classical scholar has said 
that the culture of the future must be founded 
on the spirit of such works as The Divine 
Comedy, The Prelude and Prometheus T'n- 
bound. 

Would Shelley have acknowledged the 
Prometheus to be, as is said of these three 
poems, a work that shows ‘‘ the transforming 

wer of a passion which Christianity first 

indled”’? On the whole, we think so. Mr. 
Groom emphasizes the importance—ever 
a in the thought of men like Ker, 
aintsbury and Andrew Bradley—of Euro- 
affinities in the interpretation of 
glish literature, ‘‘ not as a matter of mere 
literary history, but as a fact of the human 
mind.” He goes on to aver that emphasis on 
the continuity of the English tradition, 
characteristic of some good scholarship in 
recent years, makes less appeal to the young 
than do breadth of vision and wealth of illus- 
tration. A further hint of vision yet more 
widely embracing is given in the sentences : 
_ Young writers will appear and are appear- 
Ing, to assert in their own idiom the spiritual 
truths in which all literature is rooted. They 
May perhaps, point the way to an even wider 
synthesis of poetic vision than I have sug- 
‘gested—one in which the Eastern and Western 
worlds will draw together towards a common 
outlook, 

To the ‘ Notes’ Mr. T. D, Kendrick reports 

the discovery of a drawing of the Temple Pyx 


from the cabinet of Edward Betham (ob. 
1783), which figures five pieces found with the 
Pyx, evidently parts of the same shrine. 


THE Antiquaries Journal for April begins 
with Sir Cyril Fox’s monumental article 
(which we cannot hope to summarize in a 
short paragraph, but which every antiquary 
will savour) on ‘Stake-Circles in Turf 
Barrows: a record of excavation in 
Glamorgan, 1939-40.’ Mr. C. W. Phillips 
describes ‘Some Recent Finds from the Trent 
near Nottingham,’ and Mr. J. Ward Perkins 
discusses ‘The Iron Age Horseshoe.’ Mr. 
Anthony R, Wagner has something new and 
definite to report on the much debated Seal of 
Strongbow. This seal, interesting as the only 
known sea] extant of an important historical 
figure of its period, as bearing a curious 
design on the counterseal, and as throwing 
some light on the oldest heraldic devices, was 
extant once attached to a charter at Kilkenny 
Castle, but, at some time since 1878, was 
detached and stolen. A drawing, a photo- 
graph and a description have therefore been 
,all that the antiquary had to go upon until 
Mr. Wagner received from the Huntington 
Library the information that an almost per- 
fect seal of Strongbow exists there attached to 
a charter formerly at Stowe. Mr. Wagner 
gives a photograph of this, with a résumé of - 
what has been written about the seal. The 
counterseal presents a man on foot holding 
before him a large shield of six chevrons 
(three chevrons was the later Clare arms) 
and, a a spear which he is in the 
act of throwing. Mr. Wagner is inclined to 
agree with J. H. Round’s suggestion that this . 
commemorates some then ‘‘ famous incident.’’ 
The obverse bears an armed equestrian figure, 
of which the shield is non-armorial. It seems 
safe to take this as an impression of the same 

seal that was once at Kilkenny. 


E Oxford University Press has just 

issued in booklet form, price 6d., the 
broadcast talks given last summer by the 
Master of Balliol under the heading ‘I be- 
lieve in Democracy.’’ We hope the booklet 
will be widely circulated, read and pondered. 
Besides its obvious usefulness it illustrates 
as clearly as any utterance on our present 
difficulties has yet done the function of the 
philosopher in the State. Perhaps someone 
some day will maintain that the greatest ser- 
vice done by broadcasting is the bringing of 
philosophy—in its practical aspect, but still 
philosophy—home to the minds of the un- 
philosophical. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HORSEMEN ON THE GREAT NORTH 
ROAD. 
Ratpu THoresBy, 1658-1725. 


RALPH Thoresby , was a vigorous and 
sturdy horseman and his Diary is often 
quoted to show the condition of the Great 
North Road in the seventeenth century. 
Thoresby was born at Leeds 16 Aug. 1658, and 
he died there 16 Oct. 1725, and is buried in 
the parish church of his native place. A 
pleasant light upon the origin of the Diary 
is seen in an extract from a paternal letter 
written by Thoresby’s father to his son on 15 
Aug. 1677, while Ralph was still in his 
teens :— 

Son 

I would have you in a little book which you 
may either buy or make of two or three sheets 
of peper take a little journal of anything 
remarkable every day. 

(See Preface to ‘ Diary,’ pp. xiv. & xv). 

The Diary was started in 1667 and con- 
tinued till very near the end of his life. The 
latest entry is dated 13 Sept. 1724. Where 
the MS. of the Diary lay concealed between 
Thoresby’s death in 1725 and the year 1830, 
when it was first published, is not known. 
William Upcott, who eventually produced the 
MS., said that he found it ‘‘in a garret in 
the city ’’ but with his usual reticence in such 
matters he gave no fuller details. At 
Upcott’s sale in 1846, his own extra-illustrated 
copy of Thoresby’s Diary fetched £29. 
Upcott’s chief sale took place at Evans’s 
Auction Rooms, 106, New Bond Street, in 
1846, and was a notable event. 

Thoresby’s Diary was printed and pub- 
lished in London in two volumes in 1830. It 
wag edited by a well-known and distinguished 
Yorkshire antiquary, Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 
According to present-day standards of 
editing and annotation, it is inadequately 
done. There is no index and the notes are 
meagre. Two years later, in 1832, the Corres- 
pondence of Thoresby was published in two 
volumes by the same editor, and to this was 
added an index professedly covering the 
Diary and the pt, four volumes 
in all. Before going further, it will be well 
to give some bibliographical references for the 
study of Thoresby. e main sources for the 


study of Thoresby’s life are (1) the ‘ Diary’ 


and (2) ‘Correspondence’ just referred to, 
In addition, Daniel Hopkin Atkinson pub- 
lished at Leeds in 1885-87 a substantial work 
in two volumes, ‘Ralph Thoresby, the 
Topographer, his Town and Times’ wit por- 
trait of Thoresby from the original painting 
by Parmentier in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Atkinson’s book is a running 
commentary on the Diary and a necessary 
companion to it. It is a good piece of work 
except for the index, which is very inade- 
quate. Thoresby had two sons and Ralph, the 
elder, contributed to Kippis’s ‘ Biographia 
Britannica’ a memoir of his father. Another 
memoir is included in Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker’s edition of Thoresby’s ‘ Ducatus 
Leodiensis,’ 1816, 

The best bibliographical descriptions of 
Thoresby’s elaborate and valuaile topo- 
graphical works, his sale catalogues, etc., 
with dates, are found in Boyne’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Library,’ 1869, privately printed. For 
Upcott’s connection with the original MS. of 
the Diary see Joseph Mayer’s ‘ Memoir of 
William Upcott with portrait,’ Liverpool, 
privately printed 1879. A list of Thoresby’s 
contributions to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society is given in Atkin- 
son, vol. i., chap. x. There are many 
references to Thoresby in Nichols’ ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes.” The ‘D.N.B.’ has a_ brief 
biography. Richardson of Newcastle re- 
printed details of Thoresby’s journeys to the 
far northern counties, where Thoresby had an 
estate in Northumberland. Basil Lupton’s 
‘ Ralph Thoresby in London ’ (Home Counties 
said. Joseph Crossley some portion 
of the original MS. of the Diary, see Q and 
Q.,’ 18. aii. 

Macaulay used and quoted Thoresby’s 
Diary to illustrate the condition of the roads, 
and this reference to Thoresby by Macaulay 
made him much better known than he might 
otherwise have been. P. Hume Brown issued 
‘Tours made in Scotland, 1677 and 1681’ by 
Thoresby and his friend, Thomas Kirk, 
Edinburgh, 1892. The sale of Thoresby’s very 
extensive collections took place in London on 
Monday, March 5, 1764, and two following 
days. The sale was conducted by Whiston 
Bristow at the Exhibition Room, Spring 
Gardens, Charing Cross. The whole collec 
tion sold for £490. Horace Walpole was a 
buyer of some lots. 

Thoresby was brought up to the cloth 
business, the staple trade of Leeds. His heart 
was never in this business and early in life he 
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became enamoured of antiquarian study, par- 


ticularly topography, coins, and autographs. 
As a boy he had heard a sermon in which it 
was stated that the Venerable Bede had re- 
ferred to his native town (Leeds) and from 
thenceforward he determined to pursue the 
history of Leeds. His earliest journey to 
London along the North Road was when a 
boy with his father, and resulted in his 
remaining in London for six months to 
learn his business, the headquarters for 
which were at Blackwell Hall, a sort of cloth 
exchange in Basinghall Street. Thoresby 
stayed in London with a religious family 
called Dickenson. Mrs, Dickenson was the 
wife of a London goldsmith and her sister, 
Mrs. Madox, who lived with her, was the 
mother of Thomas Madox, Historiographer 
Royal. When Thoresby’s six months’ stay 
in London was up he left on Feb. 22, 1678, 
and mounting his horse he travelled alone to 
Royston the first day. The second day he got 
to Stamford and Feb. 25 to Tuxford, and on 
the next day he reached Leeds. His goods 
had been sent on by carrier, as was usually 
done by horsemen. 


-* Thoresby’s home in Leeds was in Kirkgate 


at a house built by his grandfather in the 
time of James I. A view of it is given in the 
‘Ducatus’ where it can be distinguished 
from other houses by a small turret. Here 
Thoresby lived all his life and established his 
museum and his library. In July, 1678, 
Thoresby spent some weeks in Holland, 
where a cousin was then living. Eventually 
he returned to England and landing at Hull 
he was met by his father, who said that it 
was a mortification to go in a coach and that’ 
he hardly knew how to endure “the 
effeminacy of that way of travelling.”’ 
Thoresby’s next journey on horseback was 
to Northumberland. Accompanied by his 
father he went via Newcastle and Alnwick to 
a house called ‘‘ Rock,’”’ a few miles north of 
Alnwick. Here, close to the Northumbrian 
coast, the Thoresby family had an estate and 
were well known. The property now belongs 
to the Bosanquets. About this date (1680) 
when: Thoresby was only twenty-two, he 
formed a close friendship with Dr. Nathaniel 
Johnston, who had succeeded Dodsworth as 
princeps among Yorkshire collectors. John- 
ston had at one time a considerable reputa- 
tion in his county as an antiquary. He was 
industrious but ineffectual. He was a doctor 
of medicine at Pontefract, but his practice 
left him, owing to his neglect of it, and he 
died in poverty without accomplishing any- 


thing in particular. 

On Feb. 19, 1683, Thoresby set out on 
another journey to London, first riding his 
horse to York; there for some wunex- 
plained reason he took the coach for London 
but was ‘‘ fearful of being confined for so 
many days with unsuitable persons and not 
one I knew of.’’ Thoresby could not have 
taken the coach for the sake of expedition, 
because he was accustomed to do the journe 
on horseback in four days, whereas the co 
at that time took six. He reached London 
safely via Hatfield and Barnet. On April 4 
Thoresby returned home again by coach, 
going out of London through Highgate and 
thence straight down the North road. On 
his next journey he returned to his horse and 
in May, 1695, he again travels his usual 
route to London, entering via Puckeridge and 
Ware. After a few days in London he 
decided to return to Leeds via Henley, 
Oxford, Banbury and Leicester, transcribing 
inscriptions and noting all old buildings on 
the way. 

Subsequent to this, in 1709, Thoresby 
 Sereager to London to superintend the pub- 
ishing of his ‘ Ducatus.’ He stayed at the 
Blossoms Inn in Lawrence Lane and in the 
middle of February he returned on horseback, 
travelling with difficulty owing to the bad 
condition of the roads. 

Thoresby travelled the northern roads on 
horseback very thoroughly. He made many 
journeys to Pow but he also went to 
other places, and even to Scotland. He 
travelled all over Yorkshire and he was in 
Derbyshire and in Cumberland, too. As far 
as is recorded he never went to the west coun- 
try or travelled farther south than London. 
He was very observant and, being of an 
enquiring mind, he noted down many thi 
he saw. The curious ever attracted him. He 
formed many oe with distinguished 
men. Justice has not hitherto been e to 
Thoresby. Many have been “ put off” 
Thoresby and his Diary because of his pages 
of religious ecstasy. There is, however, a note 
of sincerity in all and he was no hypocrite. 
Eventually his love of his library and of 
research became his dominating hobbies, and 
his tears over his sins and so-called ‘‘ back- 
slidings,’’ dry up and fade out. Thoresby had 
great industry and energy, but little imagina- 
tion or sense of humour. 

There is much in Thoresby’s Diary worth 
studying. Like all good road travellers, he 
was a very early riser. Four o’clock was 


often his hour for starting and he was rarely 
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later than five. There is much folk-lore to be 
found in his pages. Executions attracted 
him. On 14 Aug. 1682, he “‘ rose early to see 
Holroyd pass by to his execution for the 
murder of Mr. Scurr, his mother and a maid- 
servant.’’ Holroyd was taken past Thoresby’s 
house that morning. In Whitaker’s ‘ Loidis 
and Elmete’ it is said that 30,000 persons 
were present at the place of execution (Leeds), 
Holroyd was afterwards hanged in chains. 
In 1702, Thoresby visits a coffee-house in 
Leeds and was naturally surprised to see a 
sickly child of three years old fill its pipe 
with tobacco and smoke ‘‘ as a man of three 
score and after that a second and a third 
pipe.’ He regrets time spent in watching a 
rope-dancer. This was in 1681 when a public 
notice had appeared saying that “ several 
strollers or stage players, mountebanks and 
rope dancers and others who show motions 
and strange sights, wander about the country 
with forged licences.’’ In 1684 he enters in 
his Diary that he ‘‘ went to see a man [one 
Sam Fry of Dorsetshire] eat brimstone, lead, 
beeswax, sealing-wax, pitch, resin, and he 
dropped brimstone in a blaze upon his 
tongue.’’ In 1709 when in London he goes 
to hear ‘‘ the memorable Mr. Clinch, whose 
single voice, as he has learned to manage it, 
can admirably represent a number of persons, 
at sport and in hunting and the very 
animals but none better than a quire of 
choristers chanting an anthem.”’ 

Addison’s - Spectator, Nov. 11, 1712, has 
the following announcement :— 

An entertainment by Mr. Clinch of Barnet, 
who imitates the Flute, Double Curtal, the 
organ with three voices, the Horn, Huntsman 
and pack of houmds, the Sham-doctor, the old 
woman, the Drunken man, the Bells. All in- 


To which is ad an Essex song by Mr. Clinch 
himself. To be seen this present evening at 
7 o’clock, at the Queen’s Arms Tavern on Lud- 
gate Hill, 

He meets a friend, ‘‘ Parson Rogers,’ 
‘* whose furious dog I was the less concerned 
for because of his master’s art, who, when a 
young spark at the University has frequently 
boxed the fiercest mastiffs they could set upon 
him, and can yet, by a peculiar cast of his 
eye, make the stoutest turn tail.’”’ Thoresby 
watches the performance of a young bell- 
ringer who visited Leeds and by himself rang 
the eight bells of the parish church ‘as if 
there had been a man to each bell.’’ He visits 
the Elstobs where the Saxon nymph showed 
him a parchment MS. of Saxon homilies 
*‘ wrote by a poor boy of 10 years of age.’ 


struments are portecmed by his natural voice. 
b 


Thoresby adds, ‘‘I saw the boy who has 
imitated the Saxon and other antique hands 
to a wonder. What Latin and Saxon he has 
was from her [Miss Elstob] reading him the 
grammar.” 

In the neighbourhood was Knaresborough 
Forest ‘‘ which wag once so woody that I have 
heard of an old writing said to be preserved 
in the chest at Knaresborough Church which 
obliged them to cut down so much yearly as 
to make a convenient passage for the wool 
carriers from Newcastle to Leeds.’’ This is 
a pleasant bit of old-world lore regarding 
early pack-horse days. There is a good 
sketch of a once famous pedestrian—Edward 
Preston, born near Leeds, who became one of 
the best runners in Europe. Many details 
are given. This famous runner came to a sad 
end in 1700, dying from a wound received 
from a stake on which he was impaled as he 
was skipping over a hedge after some sheep. 
Thoresby characteristically kept the stake in 
his museum. The entry in the Parish Regis- 
ter of Leeds records : 

Edwd. Preston of ye Upper Lead row, this 
man was supposed to i one of the best Runers 
in ye world and was kill’d with a stake as he 
was leaping ovr a hedge some sheep. 
Several persons in es advanced their for- 
tunes mightily by laying wagers upon his ex- 
peditious peregrinations. 

- There is much that can be classed as road- 
lore in Thoresby’s Diary. Before starting on 
one of his long rides on horseback, he says he 
perused Camden and Speed ‘‘ most of the day 
in order to a northern journey.’’ There were 
then, of course, no popular maps, and this 


,was the reason why the earlier road travellers 


were unable to spell the names of places cor- 
rectly. In Thoresby the name “ Isleworth” 
appears as “‘ Thistleworth.’’ Long Benning- 
ton, an old village a few miles north of 
Grantham, is printed ‘‘ Long Billington.” 
For Biggleswade, Thoresby writes ‘‘ Biggles- 
worth’? and>‘‘ Coltsforth does service for 
Isaac Newton’s birthplace, Colsterworth. 
“‘ Thamesford ’’ is printed for Tempsford, the 
small Bedfordshire village. Of the inns where 
Thoresby put up, the one most frequently 
named is the famous one, still very flourish- 
ing, known as the Bell at Barnby Moor. Here 
in 1712 Thoresby fell in with the old anti- 
auary, Roger Gale. ‘‘ We got well to Barnby 
Moor where we lodged and where I happily 
met with my good friend Roger Gale likewise 
upon his journey. We enjoyed ourselves very 
agreeably in discourse of certain books and 
their authors.” In 1725 he again stops at 


Barnby Moor, where he remarks upon the 
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number of coaches which stopped there ‘‘ and 
that some well ill put to it for lodgings.” 
Another inn frequently named in the Diary is 
the once famous Eel Pie House which has now 
disappeared, but which stood beside the Great 
North Road, 2} miles north-west from Tux- 
ford. Dr. Cosin, the, Bishop of Durham, 
when on a journey to London called there in 
July, 1667, to water his horse and treat him- 
self to ‘“3 eele pyes’’ for which he paid 
2s. 6d. (see Surtees Society, vol. 55). Eel Pie 
House was important enough to be named on 
some old maps. 

In this neighbourhood he speaks of the par- 
sonage house in the village of Cromwell (on 
the North road) and refers to it as one of the 
best in England and he adds “‘ it was built 
by Mr. Thwaites a Yorkshireman (formerly 
schoolmaster at Doncaster) at the expense of 
£1,000.” 

Bad weather often delayed the almost un- 
protected horseman, In 1709, when on his 
way to London after a snowstorm, Thoresby 
says ‘‘ our guide turned back and durst adven- 
ture no farther.” It was on this occasion at 
Royston ‘‘ people came running out of their 
houses to stare upon us with amazement.” 
Thoresby’s geography is ‘not always correct. 
He speaks of ‘‘ Stonegate Hole a notorious 
robbing place by Grantham.’’ Stangate Hole 
is fully 40 miles from Grantham and is close 
to Alconbury Hill, near Huntingdon. The 
Diarist speaks of travelling with pistols in 
his bag, but this, of course, was very usual. 
He refers too, and more than once, to a spot 
on his route to London ‘‘ where Sir R. Whar- 
ton slew the highwayman.”’ This incident, to 
the best of my knowledge, has never been 
cleared up as to exactly where and when it 
happened. He speaks of seeing on the North 

a number of horsing-stones, each of three 
steps. These were the well-known horsing- 
stones set up on the North road by Edmund 
Boulter of Gawthorpe, near Leeds, which 
have now Rencsranrn He remarks on pass- 
ing through Grantham that it is noted by 
travellers for a peculiar sort of thin cake 
called Grantham whetstones, When in Not- 
tingham he went to a pottery to see Notting- 
ham mugs being made. ‘‘ The potter form- 
Ing one piece of clay into a mug, then into a 
teapot, then to a decanter and so on.” 

Thoresby’s first visits to London as a youth 
were spent almost entirely in Dissenting 
circles and he was very frequently found at 
Pinner’s Hall in Broad Street and in Crosby 
Square, Bishopsgate, which were both centres 
for Dissenters and preaching. Later in life 
(1699), Thoresby abandoned Dissent and be- 


came orthodox. In London he now and then 
lodged at the famous Blossoms Inn in Law- 
rence Lane, Cheapside. 

Peter Cunningham says, ‘‘ I have seen an 
original letter to Thoresby the Antiquary 
with this address : 

For Mr. Thoresby at an oil shop 

near old Parrs Head in Little 

Knightrider Street. 

This is borne out by a letter in the Cor- 
respondence (vol. ii, p. 575). ‘‘ The landlady 
that lives in the house keeps an oil shop and 
is a very genteel and civil woman and you 
may have milk or anything else you please 
taken in, or any other reasonable matters done 
for you.”’ 

Thoresby’s chief resort in the daytime when 
in London was the Grecian Coffee House in 
Devereux Court, Strand. In the Tatler, No. 
1, it is stated, ‘‘ All accounts of gallantry, 
pleasure, and entertainment, shall be under 
the title Whites Chocolate House, try 
under that of Wills Coffee House and p soe 
ing under the title of the Grecian.” 

It would take up too much space to tell the 
story of Thoresby’s dealings with booksellers, 
printers and publishers, also his visits to book 
auctions in London. His friendships were 
many, and as he became well known they were 
highly interesting. The Letters to and from 
his friends, as printed in the two volumes of 
‘Correspondence,’ contain a series written 
to the Diarist by the Rev. George Plaxton. 
They are in merit far above any other letters 
included. Mr, Ateyn Lyert Reape dealt very 
ably with Plaxton in ‘N. and Q.’, 10 S., x. 
301, 422, 424, 503. 

Joun Westey, 1703-1791. 


Of the men who travelled about England on 
horseback John Wesley holds a high place, 
and the value of his minutely 
kept ‘ Journal’ has perhaps never been fully 
appreciated. 

The three bases from which John Wesley 
worked his great journeys were Bristol, New- 
castle-on-Tyne and London. Between these 
three places, and very many others, he 
travelled again and again. The distance be- 
tween London and Newcastle is 270 miles; 
between Newcastle and Bristol is 320, and 
between Bristol and London is 120.. Until the 
last seventeen years of his life Wesley rode 
on horseback, and when he became too old and 
feeble to ride he drove in a ‘‘ chaise.’” 

The earliest reference to Wesley and a horse 
is in a letter written to him when at Oxford 
from Epworth by his father on June 26, 1727. 
Wesley wanted to go home from Oxford to 
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Epworth and wrote to his father to ask him 
if he could send horses. His father replies: 

I would gladly send horses, but don’t think 
I’ve now any that would perform the journey : 
for (1) my filly has scarcely recovered from 
the last, and I question if she ever will. How- 
ever, I’ve turned her up to the wagon, and 
very seldom ride her, (2) “ Mettle” is almost 
blind. (3) Your favourite two-eyed nag they 

ve taken to swing in the back, and he’s 
never like to be good for riding any more. (4) 
And “ Bounce,” and your mother’s nag, you 
know. Therefore, if you can get a pretty 
strong horse, not over fine, nor old nor fat, 
I think it would improve, especially in sum- 
mer, and be worth your while. I would send 
as far as Nottingham to meet you. 

We do not know how many horses Wesley 
used later on his many journeys. Sometimes 
he rode his own horse and frequently he hired 
or borrowed. Wesley was always accom- 
panied on his journeys by John Nelson or one 
of his faithful followers. Often they had only 
one horse between them. It was then that they 
would adopt the plan of ‘‘ride and tie.’’ That 
is to say, when Wesley was with a companion 
and only one horse between them, one would 
set out on horseback and the other on foot. 
The one on horseback would outgo him on 
foot, and at a point agreed upon the horse is 
tied to a gate, a tree or a post and the rider 
then proceeds on foot, and when the other 
comes up he unties the horse and gallops on 
until he overtakes the walker, and so they 
continue alternating in the ride and tie 
fashion to the journey’s end. 

The preacher’s dress varied, but ‘soon became 
distinctive of this calling. Thomas Olivers was 
asked, “‘ Why dost thou dress like a parson?” 
because he was dressed in blue; and when John 
Nelson’s clothes were worn out, one gave him 
a piece of blue cloth for a coat and a piece 
of black cloth for waistcoat and breeches, The 
coat was long, frock-shaped, and had a high 
stiff collar, which at once protected the wearer 
from some of the missiles of the mob and 

reserved the linen cloth or stock which was 

olded in snowy whiteness round his neck. 

‘Often he wore knee-breeches and the pic- 
turesque three-cornered hat of the professional 
man of the period. 


The Methodist Conference of 1765 begged 
the itinerating preacher not to ride hard and 
“to see with his own eyes his horse rubbed, 
fed and bedded.’’ Once at an hotel in Scot- 
land in 1772 Wesley was amused because the 
maid of the hotel said to him on arrival, ‘‘Sir, 
the lord of the stable wants to know if he 
should feed your horse.’’ This stateliness and 
dignity applied to the man we call ostler 
tickled the preacher. 

One habit Wesley had when on horseback 


was to ride with a loose rein. He let the 
reins lie slack on the neck of his horse. He 
often read when riding. 
Wesley was the great representative of 
itinerancy but he was not the originator by 
any means. The Saxon bishops used to travel 
through their dioceses, and the mendicant 
orders also, on foot. Four of Edward VI’s 
chaplains were itinerants, of whom John 
Knox was one. By Henry VIII’s decree 


Every archbishop and duke was compelled, 
under certain penalties, to keep seven trotting 
stallions for the saddle, each of’ which was to 
be fourteen hands high at the age of three 
years. 

There were very minute directions with 
regard to the number of the same kind of 
horses to be kept by the other ranks of the 
clergy and nobility, and the statute concludes 
by enacting, that every person having benefices 
to the amount of one hundred pounds yearly, 
and “ every layman, whose wife shall wear any 
French hood or bonnet of velvet,” shall keep 
one such trotting stallion for the saddle. 

These enactments, tyrannical as they appear 
to us, were Be ig | submitted to in those days, 
and produced the kind of horse which was then 
alone comparatively useful, and whose strength 
and noble bearing and good action were the 
foundation of something better in after days. 


Queen Elizabeth age twelve itinerant 
preachers, St. Cuthbert in earlier days used 
to itinerate in his northern diocese. Many 
and most picturesque references to the clergy 
and a horse are found in the life of Bernard 
Gilpin of Houghton-le-Spring. 

Houghton, being then, as now, a rich bene- 
fice, yielded bs we an ample income. His hos 
pitality resembled that of the primitive 
bishops: every fortnight, forty bushels of corn, 
twenty bushels of malt, and a whole ox, 
besides other provisions, were consumed in the 
rectory-louse, which was open to all travellers. 
With equal zeal and assiduity, he settled 
differences among his parishioners, provided 
instructions for the young, and prayed by the 
bedsides of the ‘sick and poor. ° 


It was said of Gilpin and his parish: 


that once a yeare it was his custome to make 
a journey amongst them. For which purpose 
he would usually take the opportunity of 
Christmass holidayes, when in respect of frost 
and snow other men were loth to travell. That 
time he liked best, because then there came 
many holy-days together, and the people would 
more usually assemble upon the holydayes, 
where as at other times, they neither would 
come together so easily, nor so often. He got 
himself a great deale of estimation and res- 
ect amongst this peovle both by preaching and 
| distribution of monies to the poore in his 
journey, being sometimes benighted before he 
was aware, and forced to lodge in the snowe 
all night. In which extremity he command 
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William Airy, who for the most part attended 
upon him, to trotte the horses up and downe, 
and neither to permit them nor himself to 
stand still, whiles he himself int the meane 
while did bestirre himselfe sometimes running 
sometimes walking, as not able to stand still 
for cold. (‘ Life of B. Gilpin’). 


There is an interesting bit of folk-lore in 
one of Latimer’s Sermons relating: to 
itinerancy : 


I came once myself to a place, riding on 
a journey homeward from London, and I sent 
word over night into the town that I would 
reach there in the morning, because it was 
holiday, and methought it was an _ holiday’s 
work, The church stood in my way, and 1 
took my horse and my company and went 
thither; I thought 1 should have found a great 
company in the church, and when I came there 
the church door was locked. I tarried there 
half an hour and more; at last the key was 
found, and one of the parish comes to me and 
said, “Sir, this is a busy day with us; we 
cannot hear you, it is Robin Hood’s day. The 

arish are gone abroad to gather for Robin 
Hood. I pray you let them not.” I was fain 
there to give place to Robin Hood. I thought 
my Rocket should have been regarded though 
I were not; but it would not serve, it was fain 
to give place to Robin Hood’s men.—Latimer’s 
Sixth Sermon before King Edward the Sixth. 


John Wesley’s achievements on the road 
were great. In 1764 when he was sixty-one 
years of age he rode from Bristol to Inver- 
ness and back. A list of all the places through 
which he went on this journey is given in 
Ferrier Hulme’s ‘John Wesley and _ his 
horse,’ 1983, p. 65. The following is a fair 
specimen week’s work : 


His age is seventy-four. On Friday, May 9 
he rides from Osmotherly, fifteen miles, to 
Malton, Yorkshire, suffering at intervals from 
ague. He preaches, Having heard that EH. 
Ritchie is very ill, he sets out after the service, 
and reaches Otley, forty-eight miles away, at 
four o’clock Saturday morning. After seeing 
the invalid, he rides back to Malton, having, 
as he says, ridden between ninety and a 
hundred miles, He rests one hour, then rides 
twenty-two miles to Scarborough, and preaches 
in the evening. On Sunday morning he is 
Shaking with fever. He lies between blankets, 
drinks hot lemonade, perspires, and sleeps for 
half an hour. Then he rises up and preaches. 
After this, he meets the society. On Monday 
he is preaching at Bridlington. On Tuesday 
preaching at Beverley in the morning, and in 
the evening at Hull, having ridden thirty-six 
miles that day. On Wednesday he rides 
twenty-six miles to Pocklington, preaches, 
tides twelve miles farther to York, and 
preaches again. He admits that he feels his 
“breast out of order,” and would gladly rest. 
But he is expected at Tadcaster. He starts at 
§ am, Thursday in a chaise, which breaks 


down. He borrows a lively horse, whose move- 
ments he cheerfully says “ electrifies him, and 
he feels better.” e preaches, and that same 
night returns twelve miles to York, The next 
day he “took the diligence” for London. — 
(Townsend ‘ New History of Methodism.’ Vol. 
i. pp. 216-217), 


The best books in which to study Wesley as 
a horseman are, first of all, the new and com- 
3c edition of the ‘ Journal,’ edited by 
Nehemiah Curnock in eight volumes (well 
indexed). Telford’s ‘ Wesley’s Letters’ stands 
next in importance and Richard Green’s 
‘* An itinerary in which are traced the Rev. 
John Wesley’s Journeys from October 14, 
1735 to October 24, 1790. Wesleyan His- 
torical Society, 1908,’ a valuable publica- 
tion for topographers. 

One of the most interesting memorials 
of Wesley stands in the old cobbled courtyard 
outside the original chapel at Bristol. It 
is a bronze statue of Wesley on horseback, 
the work of A. G. Walker, A.R.A. It was 
erected only a year or so ago. The stable also 
has been restored and now stands in its 
original form.: 

Mr. W. B. Fitzgerald wrote a book 
‘Through England on horseback in the 18th 
century,’ 1913, which is a popular account of 
Wesley’s journeys. Hulmes’ ‘John Wesley 
and his horse,’ 1933, already referred to, has 
a frontispiece reproducing the statue of Wes- 
ley at Bristol. 

The late Mr. Augustine Birrell has 
one of his lively essays on Wesley’s Journal 
which is printed in a volume of ‘ Miscel- 
lanies.” Of Wesley’s character and of his 
significance for his country Mr. Birrell 
says: 


No man lived nearer the centre than John 
Wesley, neither Clive nor Pitt, neither Mans- 
field nor Johnson. You cannot cut him out of 
our national life. No single figure influenced 
so Many minds, no single voice touched so 
many hearts. No other man did such a life’s 
work for England. As a writer he has not 
achieved distinction. He was no Athanasius, 
no Augustine. He was ever a preacher and an 
organizer, a labourer in the service of 
humanity: but, happily for us, his journals 
remain, and from them we can learn better 
than from anywhere else what manner of man 
he was, and the character of the times during 
which he lived and moved and had his being. 


- Wesley was short in stature, light in weight, 
erect and slender. He had abounding clean- 
blooded health. 

A. HumpnHreys. 


Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 
(To be continued). 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
III. 


HIS is defined as the arranging of the 

particulars of a period, or other portion 
of discourse, so that they rise in strength to the 
last. This rise in strength is implicitly com- 
pared to the action of climbing a ladder 
(climax). Now this may be done in two ways. 
You may place the second foot by the first on 
the first rung and so on, or missing that you 
may place it on the second rung and so on. 
My earliest example, from Demetrius ‘ On 
Style,’ is of the first sort. He quotes 
Demosthenes thus : 


I did not speak thus, and then fail to move 
a resolution; I did not move a resolution, and 
then fail to act as an envoy; I did not act as 
oe envoy, and then fail to convince the The- 

ns. 


The sentence, he says, seems to climb ever 
higher and higher, and he gives a shortened 
form which would be ‘‘a mere recital of 
events, with nothing forcible about it.’ 
Quintilian gives the same example, with this 
Latin one: ‘‘ Africano virtutem industria, 
virtus gloriam, gloria aemulos comparavit.’’ 
Mayor says the most familiar and noblest 
example is from 2 Pet., i. 5-7, 


And besides this, giving all diligence, add 

to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 
and to knowledge temperance; and to temper- 
ance patience; and to patience godliness; and 
to godliness brotherly kindness; an to 
brotherly kindness charity. 
—a long ladder. (Cf. Joel, i., 4, and 
Rom., x., 14, 15.) So Puttenham quotes 
an epitaph of his own: ‘‘ His virtue made 
him wise, his wisdome brought him wealth, 
His wealth wan many friends, his friends 
made much supply,” with the well-known 
lines ‘‘ Peace makes plentie, plentie makes 
pride”’ etc. No literary artifice came amiss 
to Sidney, and the ‘ Arcadia’ has several 
examples of this figure, e.g. 

Finding himself not only unhappy, but un- 
happy after being fallen from all happiness, 
and to be fallen from all happiness, not by any 
misconceiving, but by his own fault, and his 
fault to be done to no other but to Pamela. 


Here at last we get a real rise in the emo- 
tional temperature. And ‘ Ag You Like It’ 
supplies this illuminating passage : 


Your brether and my sister mo sooner met 
but they looked, no sooner looked but they 
loved, no sooner loved but they sighed, no 
sooner sighed but they asked one another the 
reason, no sooner knew the reason but they 


sought the remedy; and in these degrees 
have they made a pair of stairs to marriage, 


But this two-footed method if weighty is 
slow, and great vigour is gained by using each 
step only once, the second method noticed 
above. Quintilian calls it incrementum, and 
gives the famous passage from Cicero’s 
Verrines. To excite the indignation of his 
audience he led up to Verres’ actual crime 
in this artful manner: 

It is an offence to bind a citizen of Rome 
with chains, it is an heinous deed to whip him, 
it is worse than man-slaughter to kill him; 
what shall I call it to hang him up upon a 
gibbet? (Wilson’s ‘ Rhetoric ’). 

Quintilian adds a passage where Cicero 
bounds up the ladder with no delay on each 
step, a less obvious gradation but perhaps 
more ‘effective: ‘‘In coetu vero  populi 
Romani, negotium publicum gerens, magister 
equitum,’’ where almost every word adds to 
the disgracefulness of Antony’s vomiting fit. 
Pope’s Eloise has this pathetic climax, 
‘“ Ah, come not, write not, think not once of 
me.’’ Dr. Johnson talking of his Dictionary 
said, ‘‘I knew very well what I was under- 
taking, and very well how to do it, and have 
done it very well.’’ We can easily imagine 
the rising triumph of the speaker’s tone. 
Kinglake combines climax with paradox: “I 
feasted like a king, like four kings, like a boy 
in the fourth form.” And _ Gilbert’s 
‘Mikado’ has an admirable climax, helped 
by cunning alliteration : 
To sit in solemn silence in a dull, dark dock, 
In a pestilential prison with a life-long lock, 
Awaiting the sensation of a short sharp shock, 
From a cheap and chippy oe on a big, 

ac 


‘ Blackwood’s Magazine was in its best form 
when slating Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’: 


To offend the love of such a woman was 
wrong—but it might be forgiven; to desert her 
was unmanly—but he might have returned and 
wiped forever from her eyes the tears of her 
desertion: but to injure and desert, and then 
to turn back and wound her widowed privacy 
with unhallowed strains of cold-blooded 
mockery—was brutishly, fiendishly, inexplic- 
ably mean. 

I do not know whether Ruskin dealt in this 
figure. It would have been transfigured by 
his eloquence. Meanwhile the most beautiful 
climax known to me occurs in Hazlitt’s 
account of Raphael’s paintings: 

He places before you objects of everlasting 
interest, events of greatest magnitude, and 
persons in them fit for the scene and action— 
warriors and kings, princes and nobles, and, 
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ter yet, poets and _ philosophers; and 
eightier than these, patriarchs and apostles, 
prophets and founders of religion, saints and 
martyrs, angels and the Son of God. 


JANE GREEN. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


XVII- anp XVIII-Centuky WILLS AND 
Orner DocuMENTs. 


(See ante pp. 111, 167, 295.) 


1741, Dec. 2. Probate of Will of Roger 
Freminc of City of Dublin, gent., granted to 
Ann Stephens and James Hartley, exors. 


1741, Dec. 17. Mary Fieminc . . . tutelage 
of persons and goods of William Fleming, 
Christopher Fleming, Thomas Fleming, 
Margaret Fleming and Elizabeth Fleming, 
minors, children, and next of kin of Mary 
Fleming, late of Kevin’s Street, Co. Dublin, 
widow, decd, aforesaid, to Peter Barrie of 
City of Dublin, tutor and guardian for said 
minors during their minority. 


1741, Dec. 18. Admon. goods Mary FLEminc, 
of Kevin’s Street, Dublin, widow, decd, 


. intestate, granted to Peter Barrie of City of 


Dublin, merchant, guardian appointed of 
William, Christopher, Thomas, Margaret 
and Elizabeth Fleming, minors, children, and 
next of kin of said decd for use of said minors. 


1743, Dec. 21. James Fremine of City of 
Dublin, gent, decd, intestate. Admon. to 
Henry Kell of Dublin, gent, brother (by the 
half blood) and next of kin of said decd. 


1745, April 13. Thomas Fremine of City of 
Bristol, Mariner, late decd. Probate of Will 
granted to Elizabeth Fleming widow of decd, 
and Sole executor. [Prerogative Grant Book. ] 


1741. Fiemyne, Roger.—The last W. and T. 
of Roger Fremyne of City of Dublin, gent. 
Dated 5 Oct. 1734. Proved 2 Dec. 1741. 

To William Stephens of City of Dub- 
lin, Doctor in physick, and to Mt James 
Hartley, of same City, apothecary, my real 
estate in Caple Street, Mary’s Lane and 
Booth Lane, City of Dublin, in trust, out of 
rofits thereof to pay as follows:—To Mrs. 

becca Carson, spinster, £30 yearly for life. 
—£30 yearly for maintenance and education 
of my natural dau. Martha Fleming als 
Devereux till she be 21, or married, and 
should she die same to go to my nephew 
William Roger Flemyng.—£30 yearly to 


maintain and educate my natural son Roger 
Flemyng als Devereux till he is 16 and a 
further sum till 21, if executors think fit and 
then to settle said estate on said Roger 
Flemyng als Devereux and his heirs male, 
failing them to my nephew William Roger 
Flemyng and his heirs male, failing them to 
my own right heirs.—To said Trustees my 
houses, gardens and premises on Ormond 
Quay, held under said Lord Santry which I 
am entitled to after the death of my mother- 
in-law Mrs Catherine Flemyng in _ trust 
thereof as follows:—£30 yearly to my said 
nephew William Roger Flemyng till 16, and 
then till he is 21, a further sum if Trustees 
think necessary for his education and main- 
tenance, and when 21, to have said premises, 
and should he die without issue, same to my 
natural son Roger, failing whom to my nat- 
ural dau. Martha, failing whom to the dau® 
and their representatives which my father 
had by said Catherine Flemyng.—To said 
Trustees my leasehold interest in ground and 
houses in Kennedy’s lane and Ross lane held 
under City of Dublin in trust out of profits 
as follows, and also out of profits of my lease- 
hold interest in Clane, Co, Kildare, and 
Balstivan, Co. Dublin, out of which last 
premises £30 yearly to maintain and educate” 
my natural dau. Martha till 21, or be 
married, failing her to my natural son Roger 
and his heirs, failing him to my nephew Wil- 
liam Roger Flemyng and his heirs, failing 
him to the daus of my father by said 
Catherine Flemyng.—To said Catherine 
Flemyng £20 for mourning for herself and 
her children.—To said William Stephens in 
regard of the more than ordinary trouble he 
will be at to execute my Will, all my books, 
plate, jewels, clothes and linen and discharge ~ 


- him from money he owes me, and also to said 


James Hartley £40. for his trouble.—I 
appoint said William Stephens sole guardian 
to said Roger Flemyng, Martha Flemyng and 
William Roger Flemyng during their 
minority.—Said nephew William Roger 
Flemyng to be Residuary Legatee.—I appoint 
said William Stephens and James Hartly 
executors, 

Witness my hand this 5 Oct. 1734. 

(signed) Roger Flemyng. 

Witnesses: Math” Brittain, Robt Wills, 
W Cromie. 

Probate granted to William Stephens and 
James Hartly, Executors. 2 Dec. 1741. 

[Prerog. Will 1741.]~ 


1741. Freminc, Margaret.—The last W. 
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and T. of Margaret Fleming, widow. Dated 
29 Nov. 1738. Proved 10 Nov. 1741. 

All money due by me to my servant maid 
Mary Russell to be paid. Residue of my 
estate to my executrix to be disposed of by her 
as she thinks proper, viz. Magdalen Hamil- 
ton, spinster. 

Witness my hand this 29 Nov. 1738. 

(signed) Margaret Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Jane Sampson, Toby Close. 

Probate granted to Magdalen Hamilton 


10 Nov. 1741. 
[Dublin Will, 1741.] 


1744. Fremync, Katherin.—The last W. 
and T. of Katherin Flemyng of Duke Street 
in parish of St Anns, City of Dublin, widow. 
Dated 1 Sept. 1744. Proved 17 Oct. 1744. 

To be buried in St Ann’s Churchyard next 
to the body of my son Richard Fleming.— 
I appoint my good friend Mt William 
Richardson of Bride’s Street, Co. Dublin, to 
be my executor.—To the said William 
Richardson all my interests of years to the 
house wherein I now dwell in Duke Street and 
also my household goods and arrears of my 
jointure and certain Silver plate in trust for 

my granddaughter Katherine Chaigneau.— 
’ To my said executor my interest in a Mort- 
gage on the holdings of M's Deborah Clark 
in Cowlane, Smithfield in trust for my 
granddaughter Henrietta Maria Chaigneau 
and certain Silver plate.—To my said two 
grandchildren when married or 18 years of 
age and to be paid interest upon said legacies 
in augmentation to maintenance they are 
entitled to from their father, and the survivor 
to be the heir of one dying. Should both the 
said grandchildren die then their legacies to 
go to two other of my grandchildren by Mr. 
Henry Betty equally.—I am entitled to a 
ninth part of £700 (of which £400 is due by 
Mr. Francis Duggan and £300 out of lands of 
Crublene) I leave same to my said two grand- 
children by said Henry Betty when 18 or 
married and the survivor of them, and should 
both die then to my grandchildren Catherine 
and Henrietta Chaigneau equally.—To my 
grand-dau. Katherine Moss one guinea.—To 
Exor 40/-. 

Witness my hand this 1. Sept. 1744. — 

(signed) Ka: Flemyng. 

Witnesses: Judith Gehan, Elizabet 

Currin. 


Probate granted to William Richardson 
17 Oct. 1744. 
[Dublin Will 1744.] 
Hy. Firzceratp Reynoxps. 


‘‘ AIRTEL.”’—The  coined- 
word ‘‘motel’’ has come into rather 
common use, particularly in California and 
other western states. It is applied to a small 
group of cottages for the accommodation of 
tourists who travel by automobile. The 
‘“motels’’ of the latest construction are 
strictly modern, with complete equipment, 
including heat. Some even are air-condi- 
tioned, for cooling in the summer time. 

The newer word “ airtel’ has not, as yet, 
come into much use generally. It signifies a 
“motel ’’ for the benefit of travellers by air. 

In neither case is there any restaurant 
located within the group of cottages, but this 
is an advantage rather than an inconveni- 
ence. 

One travelling by automobile, in California 
and other western states, is always sure of 
finding a ‘‘ motel”? in towns not too far 
apart. In fact, printed guides to ‘‘ motels” 
are easily obtainable without cost. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


“WINISTER OF STATE.’’—Giving u 
his special charge, Lord Beaverbroo 

has become a Minister of State. This does not 
mean that he will act as Vice-Premier in the 
absence of Mr. Churchill, I read in the Press. 
The three words seem to be merely a variety 
of ‘‘ Minister without portfolio.” They have 
an old-fashioned sound to-day, when the 
single word ‘‘ Minister”’ is commonly used. 
In fact, I recall no reference in literature for 
the revived title later than Disraeli’s of 1844 
in ‘ Coningsby,’ Book ITI., chap. ii :— 

And what is a great man? Is it a minister 
of state? Is it a victorious general . . .? 


IGnorto. 


(ABLE, STEAM AND ELECTRIC TRAM- 
WAYS.—I can recollect having seen the 
original rail said to have been used as a 
‘conductor ’? on what had been stated to be 
the first electric tramway in Britain, which 
was tried out experimentally along a short 
stretch of road at Northfleet, near Gravesend, 
Kent. It was a centre rail, and when I saw 
it first (about 1892) was being used as 4 
common contact for both ‘up’ and 
‘* down ’’ horse-traction, so that the gauge of 
the primitive experimental tramcars pro 
pelled by electric traction -I judged must have 
been double that used by animal power. 
never saw these electric trams; they were 
before my time, apparently in the early 
‘eighties, and seem to have been discarded 
later on as a failure. It has also been main 
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tained that the electric light railway from 
Portrush to Giant’s Causeway, which was, 


until quite recently still in operation, owns 
the distinction of being the first in the British 
Isles. It is worked by overhead trolley con- 
tact. Are any statistics or other particulars 
known concerning these? The systems of elec- 
tric traction adopted in various localities as 
development and improvements were intro- 
duced are interesting. I remember, for 
example, noticing accumulator and storage 
battery tram services in operation at Ostend 
(Belgium) about 1900. On the same set of 
rails were also then running overhead trolley 
contact cars and steam-drawn trams that 
plied to Blankenbergh. Well-appointed single 
vehicle steam-driven (not steam-drawn, as in 
Belgium) trams were running from The 
Hague to Scheveningen and in Weisbaden. 

The overhead system was the most generally 
adopted in this country, at Gravesend, Chat- 
ham, Maidstone, Isle of Thanet and most 
large industrial districts. The Doulter ‘‘stud”’ 
system found favour at Hastings and Tor- 
quay. 

Brixton and Highgate Hills, in London; 
Snow Hill, in Birmingham; and Princes 
Street, in Edinburgh, all continued for many 
years to grip noisy underground moving 
cables set in low-seated central slot-rails some- 
what similar to the below-surface contact 
effected by the electrified undertakings of the 
London County Council, transferred in recent 
years to the London Passenger Transport 
Board. A more modern experiment was the 
fitting of dual-contact cars, adapted for either 
underground or overhead trolley contact, 
obviously designed to facilitate the working 
of “through”? cars over sections of two dif- 
ferent operating systems. The trolley bus con- 
stitutes the most recent of refinements in pub- 
lic passenger transport, the negative charge, 
after passing the controller and motors, re- 
turning by a parallel overhead trolley cable, 
the wheels not running on rails. 

Apart from public service transport, I re- 
member Volk’s electric railway running from 
the Palace Pier to Black Rock, Brighton, as 
early as 1893. A purely pleasure service, this 
was fed by a live ‘‘ feeder” rail set on one 
side of the running rails, and was still in 
operation until recently. It had its own track. 

e¢ word ‘‘tramways’’ is very nearly 
obsolete, for many have entirely disappeared, 
and where they do still run. have largely 
me a mere unit alongside alternative 
modes of conveyance. 
Atay B. ANDERSON. 


| Readers’ Queries. 


EPWARD HOWARD (ca. 1637-1691): 

WILBRAHAM (See clxxvii. 10).—I am 
now able to add further details under paras. 
(7), (9), (10) and (11) of the originating 
queries : — 

(7) 30 Mar. 1674. Letters of Adminis« 
tration with the Will annexed of Elizabeth 
Dowager Countess of Arundel and Surrey 
(who d. 28 Jan. 1673/4) were granted to her 
son, Edward Howard, as sole residuary 
legatee. (P.C.C. Bunce, 32.) Her Will is 
dated 3 Nov. 1673. She made specific bequests 
to all her other children and grandchildren 
then living. 

Query. Where was she buried? Tierney 
(‘ History of Arundel’) does not record this 
as being at Arundel where her husband, the 
25th Earl, was buried. 

1682. Answer to a Petition by E. H. for 
payment of a debt due to him as administra- 
tor of this mother’s estate. (Chanc. Proc. 
C. 6. 242/60. P.R.O.) 

1682, May 4. ‘‘ Note of a Warrant to 
apprehend and bring before his Majesty and 
the Privy Council (among others) Edward 
and Bernard Howard as Popish Recusants 
convicted or indicted for Recusancy and 
having lately repaired to London and the 
places adjacent.’’ (Cal. S.P.D.) 

From this date (1682) until his death (ca. 
June 1691)—nine years—biographical details 
of E. H. (including his marriage to 
Wilbraham and the birth of issue) seem to 
have passed into oblivion. There is reason to 
think that he may have sought asylum in 
Treland. 

Query. 
buried ? 

(9) Sir Bartholomew Russell (2nd hus- 
band of E. H.’s sister Lady Elizabeth 
Howard) was the son of Christopher Russell 
(outlawed 1641, d. 1682) of Seatown, nr. 
Swords, Co, Dublin. Sir B. R. d. 6 Mar. 
1708, bur. at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Query. Wien and where did this marriage 
take place? 

(10) Sir Alexander MacDonnell (? incor- 
rectly so styled), the Ist husband of Lady 
Elizabeth Howard (mar. September 1674), 
was killed (vita patris) in a duel at Lisburn 
in 1677. He was the eldest son of Sir James 
McDonnell. 2nd Bt. of Ballybannagh, Co. 
Antrim (living 1678). The latter was 


Where did he die? Where was he 


attainted (or outlawed) 10 July 1691 after 
his death. 
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(11) Lady Elizabeth Howard by her 1st 
husband had a son (b. ca. 1675), Sir Ran- 
dolph MacDonnell ‘“‘ Kt. and Bart.’’ As sole 
executrix she proved his Will (dated 4 May 
1697) on 30 June 1697. (P.C.C. Pyne 122.) 

The (death-bed) Will of Lady Elizabeth 
Russell (née Howard) is dated 2 Mar. 1705/6. 
In this she is described as being ‘‘ of the 
parish of S. Andrews, Holborn.’’ She does 
not mention her husband. Witnesses—Anne 
Throckmorton, Constance Codrington and 
John Yate. She d. 6 Mar. 1705/6. The Will 
was proved the next day. (P.C.C. Eedes. 69.) 
She was bur. at Arundel. (Tierney op. cit. 
ii., 632.) 

Query. Did she spend any considerable 
part of her (twice) married life in Ireland ? 
If so, where? When did she begin to reside 
permanently in the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn ? 

With reference to a statement in the 
originating query, it appears that the 
“bounty ”’ of £200 p.a. granted to ‘‘ Edward 
Howard’’ (Secret Service Disbursements. 
Cam. Soc., Vol. lii.) was in fact granted to 
‘*Edward Howard of Berkshire” (Cal. 
8.P.D.) who should probably be identified 
with E. H. (1624-1712)—the minor poet and 
playwright—5th s. of Thomas. 1st Earl of 
Berkshire. 

H. 8. H. 


DWARD HOWARD “ OF ERCHFONT.” 
—Edward Howard “of Erchfont [nr. 
Devizes] Co. Wilts, Esquire.” He was a 
petitioner (28 Nov. 1674) in a claim for a debt 
‘due to him (Chanc. Proc. C. 8. 187/46. 
P.R.O.). At this date there were, as far 
as can be ascertained, but three Edward 
Howards entitled to the style of ‘‘ Esquire ” 
viz. 

1. E. H. (ca. 1637-1691) 6th s. of the 25th 
Earl of Arundel ; 

2. E. H. (1624-1712) 5th s. of the 1st Earl 
of Berkshire; and 

3. E. H. (1646-1692) succ. 1684 as the 2nd 
Earl of Carlisle. 

According to Gregory King’s Population 
Estimates for the year 1692 there were 3,000 
“‘ Esquires”’ living in England so that the 
percentage of E. H.s would be very small. 

Query. Can any of your readers identify 
the above-named ? 

H. S. H. 


AYING FOUNDATION STONES. — 

When the Prince of Wales (afterwards 

King George IV) laid the foundation stone of 
Covent Garden Theatre on Dec. 30, 1808, 


His Royal Highness, sprinkling corn, wine, 
and oil on the stone, concluded the ceremony 
by returning the plan of the building to Mr, 
Smirke, the architect, and bowed to Messrs, 
Harris and Kemble with the expression of a 
wish for the prosperity of the theatre. 

1808 seems somewhat late for the survival 
of what would appear to be a propitiatory 
sacrifice-ceremony eS the sprinkling of corn, 
wine and oil. Are there other instances at 
this or a later date, and when did the custom 
cease ? 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


MERLIN AND THE “MERLIN 
CHAIR.”’—The ingenious musical instru- 
ment maker of the late eighteenth century, 
Merlin (see Fanny Burney’s Diary, etc.) in- 
vented the ‘‘ Merlin Chair ’’ for invalids, I 
have the impression that this is the chair gtill 
in use (the one propelled by its occupant by 
means of wooden wheels of smaller diameter 
than the actual wheels and attached to these 
latter, so as to be turned by the hands). Is 
this so, and is the name ‘‘ Merlin Chair” 
still in use? 
Was Merlin also the inventor of the roller- 
skate, as a reference in Busby’s ‘ Concert 
Room and Orchestra Anecdotes’ (1835) 


suggests ? 
Percy A. 


‘AIN IN LITERATURE.—There are two 
mentions of Cain in ‘ Beowulf.’ Thinking 
over this, it occurred to me that, except the 
obvious instances in Milton and Byron, I 
know very little of the existence in folk-lore 
or the use made by poets of the story of Cain, 
which has obviously great possibilities. Are 
there any monographs on Cain? Literary and 
folk-lore references would be welcome. 


O. N. H. 


FROM - ANTHONY TROLL 

LOPE’S NOTES ENGLISH 
DRAMA.—Dr. Bradford Booth and I ar 
preparing for publication Anthony Trollope’s 
extensive notes and criticisms on the English 
drama to 1642 from the collection of his 
annotated books now in the Folger Shakes 
peare Library.~ Three points have arisen om 
which we solicit help. : 

1. Writing in May, 1874, on Middleton's 
‘Blurt, Master Constable,’ Trollope remarks: 

Why it should have been called by the Con- 
stable’s name I cannot say, unless it had first 
some other name and then was known by the 
special acting of one person, as “ Prunes the 
grocer ” and Lora Dundreary in our own time. 
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In what Victorian play is Prunes the grocer 


to be found, and what actor created the role? 

2. In his comment on Fletcher’s ‘ The 
Chances’ Trollope twice says that he owned a 
text cut by John Kemble for acting. This has 
apparently been lost, but we feel some doubt 
about its existence, for it is not mentioned in 
Evans’s sale catalogue of Kemble’s library 
(1821) nor in the Devonshire-Huntington 
copy of Baker’s ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 
which was elaborately annotated by the Duke 
of Devonshire and J. P. Collier on the basis 
of Kemble’s own notes. Can this copy of 
‘The Chances ’ be located ? 

3. In J. O. Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Old 


“English Plays’ Trollope says that he had in 


his library at Waltham House the publica- 
tions of the Percy Society and of the Shakes- 
peare Society, but whether he annotated the 
lays therein we do not know. We are there- 
hes eager to locate these volumes and, above 
all, that of ‘Ralph Roister Doister’ (ed. 
W. D. Cooper, for the Shakespeare Society, 
1847), which we know he owned and are vir- 
tually certain he annotated as a favourite 


lay of his. 
= H. G. Dicx. 


ONINGTON, KENT.—I have a _ copy} 


(made in 1895) of a sketch, dated 1842, of 
an incised slab in the centre aisle of Noning- 
ton Church, Kent. It depicts a knight in 
plate armour, with his lady (a-head-dress), 
with the heads of six sons and seven daughters 
beneath. The names and dates in the 
marginal Latin inscription are illegible. 
When I last saw this slab two years ago, the 
design was almost completely obliterated. 

Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ give any 
information regarding this monument ? 


R. W. Storey. 


“MACK” IN PARLIAMENTARY 

SENSE.—What exactly is a ‘‘ tack”’ 
in Parliamentary usage? Is it a definitely 
technical term? I imagine it signifies some 
provision ‘‘ tacked ’’ on to a Bill meant to go 
through without attracting too much atten- 
tion. Are there any rules against ‘‘ tacks ”’ ? 
Instances of ‘‘ tacks’? frustrated or brought 
off would be acceptable. FER 


TREET NAME-PLATES. — When and 
where did the practice of affixing name- 
plates to streets and roads originate? Did 
they first appear in the Metropolis? Also, 


when were houses first numbered? I should be 
glad of information on these subjects. It is 


interesting to notice how the numbering of 
houses, once confined to the streets and roads 
of towns and larger villages, has now—for the 
purpose of easier identification of the resi- 
dences of voters—extended in many parts of 
the country to completely rural areas. 


G. S. Hewins. 


ALEMPRE.—Can anyone give me in- 
formation about a sculptor named 
Malempre who was working in London in 
1866 for the ‘‘ Ceramic and Crystal Palace 
Art Union ’’: and in particular the title of a 
group he executed in that year (possibly for 
the Paris Exhibition) of a young woman 
holding an infant, a lion-cub rubbing its head 
against her right knee. 
Darane Drake. 
The North Devon Atheneum, Barnstaple. 


EOGRAPHY.—I should welcome notes on 
Geography as a subject of study at univer- 
sities in Europe and America. In how many, 


~and for how long, has a School of Geography 


been established? What are the text-books in 
use? Which nation is the best provided in 
this respect? I should also like to be told 
whether and how Geography appears (per- 
haps as a section of the History School) in 
most universities in which it has not a school 
of its own. 


L. L. 


NGLISH SHORT-HORNS IN IRELAND. 

—At what date and by whom were Eng- 
lish short-horned cattle introduced into Ire- 
land in an attempt to improve on long-horned 
varieties which had been imported previously, 
and on the native Kerry-cattle? How many 
native breeds of cattle have been established 
in Ireland, and what may be called their good 


B. 8. H. 


‘ King John’ Shake- 
speare used this word as equivalent to 
conquered,”’ ‘‘ overcome 
A whole armado of convicted sail. 


Are there any other instances of the use of 
“‘ convicted ’’ in this sense? Any in prose? 


L. R. N.' 


RIGIN WANTED.—What is the origin of 
the much quoted saying “La mer est 
grande et ma barque est petite”? It is ren- 
dered in English “ The sea is so great and my 
boat is so small,” or words to that effect, and 
believe I have seen a prayer as continua- 


points ? 


I 
| tion. Is that in the original? 
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Replies. 


TARSICIUS. 
(clxxx. 318, 356), 


Tarsicius was a youth who had _ been 
ordained acolyte by Pope St. Stephen I. 
This pontiff was martyred on 2 Aug. 257, 
during the persecution of Valerian. Accord- 
ing to custom, Tarsicius was bearing the 
Blessed Sacrament from the altar to the 
Christians in prison, when he was prevented 
by a disorderly rabble, who called out to know 
what great treasure he carried so carefully. 
The lad refused to reveal the sacred mystery, 
and was at once assaulted with a shower of 
sticks and stones. Covered with blood he sank 
down in the street, but, fainting as he was, 
he managed to consume the hosts. The mob 
beating him and tearing off his clothes could 
discover nothing. He expired where he lay, 
upon the 15 Aug. 257. Some devout persons 
at once took up his body and buried him in 
the cemetery of St, Callixtus on the Appian 
Way. Pope St. Damasus I, who reigned 
366-84, splendidly adorned the tomb of St. 
Tarsicius and composed an epitaph to be 
raven there. These verses conclude as 
ollows : 


Tarsicium sanctum Christi Sacramenta feren- 


tem 
Cum malesana manus peteret vulgare profanis 
Ipse animam potius voluit dimittere caesus, 
rodere quam canibus rabidis  caelestia 
membra. 


St. Stephen I. was succeeded by St. Sixtus 
II. The history of St. Tarsicius is related in 
the old Passio Stephani I, Papae M. It is 
also told by Pietro de’ Natali (Petrus de 
Natalibus), the famous hagiologist of the 
fourteenth century, in his Catalogus Sanc- 
torum, vii, 66. nder 15 Aug. the Bol- 
landists, Acta Sanctorum, August, tom. iii. 
(1737), p. 201, have a brief account of St. 
Tarsicius, with references to authorities. 
Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, Ratisbonae, 1859, 
p- 12, notes: ‘‘ Tarsicius acolythus, qui mori 
maluit quam sacra Gentilibus tradere.”’ In 
the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina... 
ediderunt Socii Bollandiani, Bruxellis, 
1898-9, p. 1156, we have: ‘‘ Tarsicius acoly- 
thus m. Romae, 257, Aug. 15.’’ It may be 
remarked that some authors having expressed 
surprise that the Blessed Sacrament should be 
entrusted to an acolyte, Baronius in his 
Annales Ecclesiastici makes reference to and 


explains this ancient custom of the persecu- 
tion era, 

_ By the direction of Pope St. Paul I! who 
regined 757-767, the rie of St. Tarsicius 
was translated with great honour to the 
church of San Silvestro in capite, where it is 
still venerated. There are important relics 
in other places. 

There is an Office of St. Tarsicius with a 
proper hymn to be sung at both vespers; 
three proper antiphons, for the Magnificat, 
at first and second vespers, and for the 
Benedictus ; ae lections throughout for 
the second and third nocturns of matins. The 
Mass is proper throughout, the Collect 
being 

Praesta, quaesumus omnipotens Deus: ut 
sicut divina laudamus in sancti Tharsicii pas. 
sione magnalia; sic indulgentiam tuam piis 
eius precibus assequamur. Per Dominum. 


St. Tarsicius is one of the Eucharistic 
Saints—such are also St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Paschal Baylon—and the Gospel of his 
Mass, from the sixth chapter of St. John, 
very beautifully has reference to this. 

Since 15 Aug. is ‘‘ perpetually impeded” 
by the major Feast of the Assumption, the 


places on 16 Aug., in some places on the first 
free dey after 15 Aug., and in some places it 
is fixed on 25 Nov., as in Venezuela, where 
there is a great devotion to the Saint. 

I have seen chapels and shrines dedicated to 
St. Tarsicius, who not infrequently appears 
art, 

possess several small pictures, ‘‘ prayer 
book pictures,” of the youthful Bape 
One, which is French, has verses in his 
praise. I also have a small book of novena 
prayers, Italian, for his Feast. There are 
medals of St. Tarsicius. 

In his charming story, ‘ Fabiola, or, The 
Church of the Catacombs’ (1854), Cardinal 
Wiseman introduces the martyrdom of Tar 
sicius. 

If my memory serves me rightly, Baron 
Corvo (Fr. Rolfe) wrote a poem on St. 
Tarsicius, which was (I think) printed 
privately, or at least in a very limited num- 
ber. I have the book, a brochure, but at the 
moment it is not available and I am afraid to 
be too precise. 

St. Tarsicius, with Our Lady “della 
strada’”’ and St. Christopher, is. the patron 

rotector against accidents in the streets, and 

is cult certainly ought to be very popular at 
the present day. 


MontTacue SumMERS. 


Feast of St. Tarsicius is observed in some . 
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AND DIVINITY (clxxx. 
318, 355).—At Cambridge Richard Wat- 
son was Second Wrangler in 1759, Professor 
of Chemistry, 1764, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity, 1771. He was a man of consider- 
able importance and unusual versatility in 
his day and became Bishop of Llandaff, 1782. 
William Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle and 
author of the famous ‘ Evidences of 
Christianity,’ was Senior Wrangler in 1763. 
Westcott, Bishop of Durham, well-known for 
his recension of the New Testament with 
Hort, was 23rd Wrangler and equal Senior 
Classic in 1848. The best degree among living 
ecclesiastics of note belongs, I think, to Dr. 
Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham. He was 


’ Second Wrangler in 1896 and got the highest 


honours in the Second Part of the Tripos, also 
the First Smith’s Prize of his year. 

I should have put earlier two names that 
slipped out of my memory, Pretyman, subse- 
quently Tomline, was Senior Wrangler in 
1772, tutor of the younger Pitt, Bishop of 
Lincoln and Dean of St. Paul’s, 1787, and 
Bishop of Winchester, 1820-7. Few men can 
have claimed and secured more emoluments 
out of the Church. He assisted Pitt in 
finance and political affairs and was left his, 
literary executor. 

Isaac Milner was Senior Wrangler in 1774. 
He was President of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, 1788-1820, and became the first 
Jacksonian Professor of Natural Experi- 
mental Philosophy, 1783, Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics, 1798, and Dean of Carlisle, 
1791. As readers of Gunning’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Cambridge’ know, he occupied a 
domineering position in the University. He 


edited and continued his brother’s book on the 


‘History of the Church of Christ.’ 
T. C. C. 


N ABBREVIATION ON POUND 
NOTES (clxxx. 282, 322).—The abbrevia- 
tion of ‘‘Comp*,’’ which has always 
——- on Bank of England Notes, has 
always been thought to represent the word 
‘Compagnia’ and to indicate the Italian 
origin of our paper currency. In examining 
the account books of several London mer- 
chants of the seventeenth century, I dis- 
covered that it was a common practice at that 
time to abbreviate many words in a similar 
manner, e.g., ‘“‘ Comp’? for Company, 
Acco” for Account, and even. ‘‘ Sund®’”’ for 
Sunday, so that I’do not think any further 
explanation need be looked for. 


W. Marston Acres. 


Your correspondent gives ‘‘Cia’’ as the 
abbreviation of ‘‘ Compagnia’’ quoting from. 
Williamson (1925, p. 207). I have two £1 
notes, one dated by hand (in MS.) 30 Dec., 
1807, the other engraved ‘‘1 May 1821.”" On 
both of these the spelling is ‘‘ Comp*”’- not 
Gia.”’ 

Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


UDGE JEFFREYS AND WEDMORE 
VILLAGE CROSS (clxxx. 245).—The 
tradition that a doctor was hanged on the 
village cross by order of Judge Jeffreys is re- 
ferred to in ‘ Old Stone Crosses of Somerset,’ 
by E. Pooley, but it is not supported by any 
evidence. In the list of names of those 
executed after Sedgemoor, given in C. D. 
Curtis’ ‘Sedgemoor and the Bloody Assize,’ 
no person from Wedmore is mentioned. 

Ii would be difficult to say anything in 
extenuation of Jeffreys’ brutal behaviour at 
the Assizes—his intimidation of juries and 
bullying of prisoners—but it is not on record 
that he hanged persons without trial, as was 
done at Bridgwater by the notorious Colonel 
Percy Kirke. 

W. Marston Acres. 


HILDE, MINIATURE-PAINTER, AND 
MRS. SIDDONS (clxxx. 333).—No. 135, 
Strand, was the address of James Warren 
Childe in 1836. He exhibited four miniatures 
at the Royal Academy that year, two of them 
being portraits of ladies: Miss Murray and 
Miss Louisa H:? Sheridan. As Mrs. Siddons 
died in 1831, Mr. Wuicueto’s miniature 
may possibly represent one of these ladies. 
Childe lived at cther addresses in the Strand, 
but apparently 1836 was the only year when 
he was at No. 135. He first exhibited por- 
traits in 1815, and continued to do so 
annually, with the’exception of the: years 
1830, 1844, and 1850 until 1853. (See Alger- 
non Graves: ‘Royal Academy Exhibitors.) 
(Mrs.) Hitpa F. Frnserc. 


2, Scarth Road, Barnes Common, London, 
S.W.13. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LONGEVITY (clxxx. 

226, 339).—In my paper on ‘ Lucian and 
Medicine’ (Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1914-15, viii, Sect. Hist. Mid. 
8) and Janus (1915, xx, 104). I remarked 
that the treatise on longevity, which was 
generally regarded as spurious, as_ its 
language suggested a period much later than 
that of Lucian, contained a list of remarkable 
po 38 of longevity, among which were 
included twenty-seven kings aged from 80 to 
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150, seventeen philosophers, aged from 81 to 
105; eight historians, aged from 82 to 104; 
seven poets, aged from 85 to 97, four orators 
aged from 82 to 108; one grammarian, aged 
82; and one law-giver, aged 85. Medical men 
were not represented. The writer of this 
treatise remarks that longevity has been 
variously attributed to climate, soil or diet, 
or to a combination of these causes. 
Philosophers and literary men, he says, pro- 
vided they do not neglect their health, live to 
an advanced age. The longevity of certain 
races is ascribed. to more fanciful causes. 
Thus the old age of the Seres—i.e., the 
Chinese—is attributed to their drinking large 
quantities of water. ‘‘Is it not probable,” 
says Hufeland, in his ‘Art of prolonging 
Life,’ commenting on this pone, “ that 
they may even at that time have been 
acquainted with tea?’’ It is also stated that 
the Chaldaeans lived over a hundred years, 
owing to their use of barley bread, as this was 
a cause of keen — and of making the 
other senses unusually active. 


J. D. Rotieston, M.D.. 


ASPECTS OF HOUSES (clxxx. 244, 302). 
—The late Harold, Viscount Dillon, who 
died in 1932, when we were talking about 
existing sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
houses of the English nobility, told me that 
the reason many had their main entrance 
facing north, or north-east, was because it 
was copied from architecture of mansions of 
noblemen in the south of France, because of 
the mistral ; the chief rooms, therefore, faced 
the warmer winds. 
Herbert 


(VENTRY RIBBONS (clxxix. 260; clxxx. 
233).—I quote the following from my 
copy (foolscap octavo) of ‘The History and 
Antiquities of the City of Coventry,’ Rolla- 
son & Reader, Printers, Mercury-office, 
Coventry, 1810, p. 123: 


In the beginning, or middle of the 16th cen- 
peg Coventry had a flourishing manufacture 
of blue thread, the art of making which was 
lost before the year 1581. So famous indeed 
was this thread, for the permanence of its dye, 
that True as Coventry bluel, became a prover- 
bial expression. 

About one hundred years since the manufac- 
ture of ribbons was introduced; and for the 
first 30 years rewarded the industry of its 
proprietors with vast fortunes; since which 
time it has extended and flourished to a very 


1 In old songs it is called Coyntrie. Percy 
vol. i. p. 309 in the song of Dowsabell. 


great degree, and is supposed at present to 
employ at least 16,000 ens in the city and 
neighbouring towns and villages. About 18 or 
20 traders in Coventry have houses also in 
London to which they send up every week 
great quantities of ribbons. An _ extensive 
trade in these articles is carried on with 
foreign countries which has always been 
regarded as the most material object of the 
manufacturers. In October, 1808, there were 
2819 silk and ribbon looms in this City, 


Hersert 
QURFEIT (clxxix. 454; clxxx. 35, 84).—I 


can remember, quite well, some forty years « 


ago, and earlier, when public houses were 
supplied with jars labelled ‘‘ Surfeit Water.” 
The contents were for the use of customers 
who had eaten, or drunk, more than they 
could digest. They then went outside and got 
rid of the overplus, and consequently dimin- 
ished the pain and became less of a nuisance 
to others more temperate. 

It is very possible that many during the 
plague of 1665, and on other occasions, gave 
up hope, and thought of the sentence ‘ Let 
us eat and drink, to-morrow we shall die,” 
and, therefore, died of a surfeit. 


Hersert Sovuruam. 


()ATHS AT HIGHGATE (clxxx. 317, 356). 
Your correspondent asks why Highgate 
oaths were considered less binding than those 
taken elsewhere? The answer lies in the fact 
that ‘‘ oaths’’ were taken in days gone by at 
Highgate in a mock ceremony known as 
‘‘ Swearing on the Horns.’? Some of those 
who participated were made ‘‘ freemen of 
Highgate,”’ but no such freedom existed. The 
ceremony was revived in 1906 by the late 
George Potter, being solemnly carried out out- 
side the Gate House in the presence of the 
local magistrates, much to the amusement of 
spectators. I understand that “‘ swearing on 
the horns ’’ still takes place at the Highgate 
Thirty Club. Landlords of public houses in 
the locality found it a profitable custom, as 
many people came to Highgate to ‘‘ swear on 
the horns, Sir!’’, just for the fun of the thing. 
Indeed Byron is said to have been one of those 
who had “ kissed the horns.’’ He certainly 
alludes to the ceremony : 
Many to the steep of Highgate hie: 
Ask, ye Bootian shades, the reason why? 
’Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 
Grasped in the holy hand of Mystery, 
In whose dread name both men and maids are 
sworn, 
And consecrate the oath with draught and 
ance till morn. 


The oath was administered at a cost of one 
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shilling, to be spent ‘‘for the good of the 
house,’ and it instructed that one ‘‘ must not 
eat brown bread when white was to be had; 
nor drink small beer when strong ale was 
available; nor kiss the maid when the mis- 
tress was about, but, sooner than miss a 
chance, kiss them both.’? The swearer-in wore 
a black gown, mask and wig, and was accom- 
panied by a clerk who held the horns. But 
this is but a brief description of the cere- 
mony. A paper on the subject was read by 
W. K. Jealous before the Highgate Thirty 
Club and subsequently published in _ his 
‘Highgate Village’ (1919). In this we find 
a whole set of verses about the oaths and full 
particulars of the ceremony, which appears 
to have been carried out at different times 
either in part or in full. The curious old 
custom was the subject of a burlesque actually 
performed at one of the London theatres, and 
is also commemorated by George Cruikshank 
in one of his pictures. 

Highgate was noted for its old wayside inns. 
In 1825 there were no fewer than nineteen of 
them, and ‘‘ oaths’’ were doubtless adminis- 
tered at most of these. The swearing took 
place on stag’s, bullock’s, or ram’s horns. 
Reminiscent* of these merry old times, horns 
may still be found in Highgate public houses, 
notably at the Gate House and the Wrestlers. 

The origin of the ceremony is not definitely 
known, although several suggestions have 
been put forward to account for it, one of 
which arises from a tradition that it was first 
devised by a publican who had lost his licence 
and used it to cover the sale of liquors. 

Whatever the origin .of the ceremony, it 
Was a very old one, dating back at least to the 
seventeenth century. 


Sypney W. KitcHener. 
Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 


JERMYN STREET (clxxx. 333).—Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s ‘ London Past and Pre- 
sent’ says: 


built circa 1667 and so called after Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans (d. 1683). It is 
called Germin Street in Shadwell’s Virtuoso 


1676. 
On the plan of the parish of St, James’s, 
Westminster, in Strype’s edition of Stow’s 
Survey (1755) it appears as ‘German Street” 
but in the text of the work it is called ‘‘ Jer- 
main-street. Amprose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 
Named after Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, 
owner of that and some of the neighbouring 
streets. In compliment to the Jermyn family, 


their armorial bearings are displayed on the 
southern entrance of St. James’s Church, Pic- 
cadilly. 

In a letter of the early eighteenth century 
Sir Richard Steele spelt it ‘‘ Germaine. 
Street,’ but in those days spelling was often 


erratic. Wma. JaGcarp. 


ESTING-BOXES FOR BIRDS (clxxx. 
118, 174, 234, 284).—Concerning food 
tables for birds I have come across an interest- 
ing reference in Mary Russell Mitford’s ‘ Our 
Village’ (1819-24): ‘‘ We used, before we 
lived in a street, to fix a little board outside 
the parlour window, and cover it with bread- 
crumbs in the hard weather. It was quite 
delightful to see the pretty things come and 
feed, to conquer their shyness, and do away 
their mistrust . . . I wonder the practice is 
not more general.’’ 
E. W. Swanton. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


OTES ON ‘THE LETTERS OF 
CHARLES AND MARY *LAMB’ 
(clxxx. 329).— E. G. B. in these valuable 
Notes suggests that, when Lamb wrote, 
“There they sit, the old men, by a shivering 
fire,’ he meant to write “ . shivering by 
a fire.’’ But why so? A “shivering fire’’ is 
expressive. One can see the old men stretch- 
ing out their bony’ fingers towards the 
wretched smother, and could note in Miltonic 
numbers : 
Yet from that fire 
No heat, but rather coldness visible. 


Bi H.W. 


ILLAGE LOCK-UPS, ROUND-HOUSES, 

AND CAGES (clxxx. 279, 320, 340, 359).— 
Here, in Totnes we still have our old borough 
lock-up, with heavily iron-bound door, and 
heavily-barred window. It is not, however, a 
separate building, but part of the ancient 
Guildhall. 

JoserH E. Morris. 


MERICAN PRESIDENTS 

INAUGURAL SPEECHES (clxxx. 334). 
—These will be found in the following exten- 
sive work: ‘ Messages and Papers of the Pre- 
sidents.’ 1789-1903. Edited by James D. 
Richardson, 11 vols, royal 8vo, with portraits 
and views. Printed by the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment. 

George Washington’s historic speech at his 
appointment will be seen in vol. i, and the 
‘liberty ’? passage quoted occurs on p. 53 in 
that volume. 

Wa. Jactarp. 
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The Library. 


The Reverend Colonel Finch. By Elizabeth 
Nitchie. (Columbia University Press.) 


CERTAIN Robert Finch, antiquary, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
left a collection of books, manuscripts, 
paintings and other material to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. There lived at that time for 
some years in different places in Italy an 
eccentric personage, known to and not much 
liked by the Shelleys and the Gisbornes, who 
has come down to the few persons ‘aware of 
him as “ Colonel Calicot Finch,’’ that being 
supposed to be his true name though 
** Calicot ’’ was actually a nickname bestowed 
7 him by the Shelleys. Miss Nitchie, 
after some examination of the 
journals and correspondence books in the 
inch collection, had soon made the discovery 
that these two names designated one person. 
Further exploration, both at Oxford and in 
London, has enabled her to draw out the 
details of this ‘‘character’’ and his career. 
His claims to engage so much skill and in- 
dustry as have here been expended upon him 
are not in truth very great. They are mainly 
two. First, his connection with contem- 
poraries about whom the slightest particular 
is of interest—and the particulars here are 
indeed slight: the Shelleys and their circle ; 
Keats; Byron; together with somewhat less 
meagre intercourse with men of letters or men 
prominent in the literary society of the day 
such as Crabb Robinson, the Burneys, 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg and several others. 
Quotations from correspondence reveal that 
with some of these latter Finch was on terms 
of friendship which though not unqualified 
was pleasant and useful to him. 

His second claim to interest would be 
addressed to the psychologist and possibly, as 
affording curious study, to the writer of 
fiction. Son of a barrister he believed himself 
of kin to the Finches of Winchilsea and 
Aylesford. His youth promised well; he 
seemed marked for eminence in scholarship. 
Somehow, though he had good parts, he failed 
to fulfil that promise. He took deacon’s 
orders (the ‘‘ Reverend ’’ in his title is justi- 
fied) and served for some years in different 
places. But eventually he gave up work as a 
cleric, and went to live abroad where he 
bestowed upon himself the military rank of 


Colonel, having not the slightest right to i 
Just here lies the core of his disabling 
eccentricity—he was an extraordinary liar 
and poseur. He had great industry, genuine 
feeling for art, considerable knowledge of 
many subjects, evidently no little social 
charm when he chose to exert it, and a self 
confidence which carried him into company ay 
more modest man would never haye reached™ 
But his lying brought much of this to nothing: 
ness and dissatisfaction, and also one cannob™ 
but suppose, weakened his intellect as @ 
would-be scholar. ‘‘ Inferiority complex” ig 
probably the word by which he would now-aey 
days be explained. He died, after much 
travel and writing and talking and lookingy 
into things, at the age of only forty-six; if 
may be suspected that modern medical sciengg 
would account for his peculiarities by somey 
physical defect or other not detected in his 
time. He would not make the hero of a novely 
but might well afford matter for fruitful 
meditation and suggestion for invention to ™ 
writer of fiction. 
He mentions ‘‘ Trinity Quadrangle”’ in @ 
comparison between Oxford (to which he 
belonged) and Cambridge, as a point of 
superiority in Cambridge. This the author of 
the book has heavily marked ‘‘{sic!].’” Wel 
do not know why. : 


Water Mist. By Frances Paul. 


Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 
A HAPPY inspiration chose the title fom 
this little book of poems. It consists Of 
short delicately-numbered pieces reconding 
fugitive perception of equally fugitive aspecta™ 
of loveliness in the world. A characteristi¢g 
feature is the frequency of interrogation™ 
Colour, effects of light and shadow, silencag 
movement of water ally themselves witli” 
flashes of insight into human life—especiallyam 
as one would ee into love. The responeem 
of man’s mind, through fixing on visually 
beauty, to what he conceives as spirit is Dy 
no means omitted. It is all rather faint, ikem 
water-mist in fact; but there is a refreshing 
quality in it. One or two prosaic words Wem 
wished away, notwithstanding all that can Dem 
said for the introduction of such either @3% 
foils or as a device for centering. We doubt 
though, that anyone could successfully teem 
‘‘ physique ’’ in a poem; and should not 6mm 
pect anything much better of “‘ experience am 
as a verb. 3 


(The Favilg 
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